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Work for the Coming Year. 


Wishing all our friends a happy and prosperous 
New Year, we earnestly solicit their codperation in 
the maintenance and further extension of our com- 
mon work. What we have been able to accomplish 
in the past has been due very much to the gen- 
erous help which we have received from many friends 
in different places. Items of information, clippings 
from newspapers, letters of encouragement or criti- 
cism, contributions of articles, gifts of money for the 
cireulation of our papers and literature, and support 
in other similar ways, have constituted no inconsid- 
erable portion of our working force. All of this 
valuable assistance has been highly appreciated, and 
its continuance, in larger measure still, is greatly 
needed for the time to come. 

The present is a most propitious time for the en- 
largement and strengthening of the work of peace. 
None was ever better. The past year, as was shown 
in our December issue, was one of more solid gain 
for the cause than any that had preceded it. This 
gain consisted not wholly, nor even chiefly, in the 
final establishment of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration. The year saw more new adherents to the 


principles of peace in all civilized countries than had 
ever before come forward in an equal period of time. 

But still more advance ought to be made this year. 
There is more momentum behind us, and more living 
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energy to be made use of. Not everything has by 
any means been won. In fact, only just enough has 
been accomplished to give zest and large hope. 
Some think almost nothing has been done. Many, 
looking only at the vast measure of the evil still 
remaining, grow hopeless after a little earnest labor, 
and cease all effort. That is not what we want. No 
great reform was ever accomplished in a day, or a 
year, or even ina century. What is needed in the 
great reform at which we are working is earnest, 
steady, loving service, springing from profound faith 
in the sacredness of the cause and taking no note 
whatever of time. 

There are just now more men and women than 
ever before, in all walks of life, + almost persuaded ” 
to come over heart and soul to the side of peace and 
to throw the whole weight of their influence hence- 
forth against war. One of the chief characteristics 
of our time is burdened conscience in regard to war. 
Increasing numbers of people can no longer reconcile 
it with religion, reason, ethics or common sense. 
The horrors of it, its monstrous inhumanity, its irre- 
deemable vileness, the sad condemning wail of woe 
rising everywhere in its wake, will not down in the 
minds of thinking men and women. Here is the 
highest possible order of work for us to do — the 
final persuasion and winning of these our fellow-men 
and women, great numbers of whom to-day are pray- 
ing and longing to know how to do the best that is 
in them for the good of the world. 

We earnestly ask your coéperation. Send us in- 
formation; send us articles for the paper: send us 
letters of sympathy: send us advice, no matter how 
much; send us subscriptions; get your neighbors 
and friends to join the Society ; send contributions of 
money larger and oftener than you have ever done 
before: we need them. But above all else, give 
yourselves to the cause. Work out its interests in 
your homes, in the neighborhood schools, in your 
churches, among your friends, in your village or city. 
The cause is worthy of your best thought and efforts 
every day in the year. 


The Logic of War. 

There is no way of preventing the extreme horrors 
and crimes to which wars often inevitably lead, unless 
the axe be laid at the root and the whole system be 
destroyed. 

The indignation which has been awakened through- 
out Christendom at the appalling facts of the recon- 
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centration camps in South Africa has been deep and 
widespread. \ good deal of it has, we fear, been 
much more ¢ editable to the heart than to the head 
of many of those who have been so deeply moved. 
The latest revelations of the British Blue Book are 
indeed ghastly. During October 3,156 of the white 
prisoners died, of whom 2,655 were children. — In 
November the deaths numbered 2,807, 2,271 being 
those of children. The total number of deaths of 
whites in the camps during the six months ending 
with November was just short of 14,000, to say 
nothing of the blacks. Mr. Brodrick, the British 
war secretary, in the face of this grewsome record, 
has had the hardihood to stand up and say that the 
camp-prison system has been carried through “to the 
credit of British humanity “~! The Spectator insists 
that there has been no evidence of carelessness or 
indifference on the part of those in charge! Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes, in the Methodist Times, gives 
the government credit for great generosity in reliev- 
ing the Boer men in the field of the necessity of 
taking care of their women and children!!! Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman says that * the hypocrisy 
of these excuses is almost more loathsome than the 
cruelty itself.” 

There has never been in the whole history of war- 
fare, these excuses to the contrary notwithstanding, 
anything more merciless and inhuman than this South 
African slow murder of women, children and old 
men in the interest of conquest. But not a govern- 
ment has uttered one word of protest. Why? There 
is not a single country — France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Austria, or any other — whose government, 
under the same circumstances, would not have done 
as the British has done. A little while ago our own 
republic from side to side was cursing Spain to the 
bottom of perdition for her Weylerism in Cuba. 
But we are not to-day — at least only comparatively 
few of our people —condemning Great Britain for 
the same black art. Our government is indeed doing 
the same thing, in a somewhat milder form, in one of 


the Philippine Islands, and would, with the support of 


the people, go to the same length of severity if the 
resistance to our aggression should prove as hard to 
conquer as that of the Boers to the British. 

A conquering power will never hesitate to kill off 
by one means or another the entire population of a 
country and to destroy every farthing’s worth of 
property, if thereby victory can be secured, and in no 
other way. The Boeis would not hesitate to destroy, 
if possible, the British nation and people forever, if 
thereby they could win. The present British govern- 
ment, rather than yield, would willingly kill every 
man, woman, child, horse, ox, sheep, goat, pig and fowl 
in the two republics. That is the ultima ratio of war. 
Here is confirmatory evidence just over from the 
Philippines. The Manila Times, referring to the plan 


of campaign in Samar, says ; 
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“ The Cavite marines, to the number of three hundred 
and thirty, are stationed at Balaguinga. These marines, 
in conjunction with the soldiers of the Eleventh Infantry, 
will operate from the south, scouring and burning the 
country northwards, until they meet and join hands with 
the Twenty-sixth, Twelfth, Seventh and Ninth Regi- 
ments. When the southern part of the island is thor- 
oughly cleaned up, operations will begin from Luzon 
down to the southern line of troops. Samar Island will 
be made a desert where birds cannot live. It is possible 
that, awed by the terrible punishments about to be in- 
flicted, Lukban and his followers will decide to throw 
themselves on the mercy of the Americans, trusting to 
any terms which may be given them. Lukban’s friends 
have beseeched General Hughes to postpone his measure 
of retaliation until the rebel chief can be given a chance 
to present himself to the American forces. These sup- 
plicants have received but slight encouragement from 
General Hughes.” 

If what is here meant by making a country a desert 
where birds cannot live is lawful, why not reconcen- 
tration with all its tale of horrors? If you may cut 
off supplies, burn all villages and homes, destroy all 
crops, and leave people — soldiers, men, women, chil- 
dren — to die if they will not surrender, what is there 
wrong in shutting them up to die by wholesale in 
camps in order to force submission? When Mr. 
Brodrick defends these camps on the ground of mili- 
tary necessity, is he not following consistently the 
logic of war? 

Reconcentration is probably to be one of the settled 
features of warfare hereafter. Long-range rifles have 
made it necessary, and all the “rules of civilized war- 
fare” that may be drawn up will not prevent it. <A 
few men armed with Mausers or Krag-Jorgensons can 
hold almost any number at bay and prevent victory 
to their enemies, so long as they have a devoted pop- 
ulation behind them to harbor and feed them. What 
has been done by Spain, by Great Britain, and has 
just been inaugurated by the United States in the 
Philippines, is sure, therefore, to be one of the settled 
means of conquest hereafter wherever it is practicable. 

All this is perfeetly logical if we allow war to go 
on at all: and those who support the wars will feel 
themselves obliged to find excuses, however shallow 
and hypocritical, to justify what their hearts condemn 
as utterly inhuman and wicked. This fact ought to 
lead all those who have been so shocked and humiliated 
at what has been reported from the reconcentration 
camps to see clearly their duty as to the whole busi- 
ness of war, which is the fruitful root of every kind 
and degree of evil. 


President Roosevelt’s First Message. 


President Roosevelt’s first message is, on the whole, 
what might have been expected. It is unconventional, 
vigorous, unambiguous. It is rather too much like 
an oration or a lecture, and might well have been 
reduced one-half and yet have expressed fully and 
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clearly what he had to say. We notice only the 
points in it which deal with international relations 
and the subject of peace. 

His reciprocity recommendations are as strong as 
those of the late President. He wisely urges “a 
liberal policy in dealing with foreign nations,” and 
the avoidance of “ whatever is merely petty and vex- 
atious in the way of trade restrictions” It is very 
unfortunate that the commercial selfishness of certain 
classes in the nation is so great and controlling that 
the President’s desire in this direction, in the interest 
of “cordial relations with other countries,” stands 
little chance of realization at the present time. 

What Mr. Roosevelt says about Cuba is above 
criticism. She must have her independence accord- 
ing to our pledges, and such commercial treatment 
at our hands as will enable her people at once to 
begin to realize material prosperity. This means, 
according to the President’s sense of morality, * sub- 
stantial reduction in the tariff duties on Cuban im- 
ports into the United States.” This course, which 
now seems likely to be defeated by the same selfish 
interests which are opposing reciprocity, is the only 
possible one consistent with United States truthful- 
ness and honor. The ruin of Cuba now through 
commercial exclusiveness would be a crime as base 
as that which Spain was committing against the 
island. 

On the subject of the Philippines, one-half of the 
President’s head is right and the other just as wrong. 
He repeats, with evident sincerity, the threadbare 
and groundless assertion that we were forced by the 
exigencies of the case to take possession of the islands. 
He draws heavily on his fancy when he affirms that 
to deliver them to the inhabitants at the present time 
would be to turn them over to “a welter of murderous 
anarchy.” Since the message has grown cool, Gen- 
eral Chaffee’s communication that the entire people 
are solidly and bitterly against our rule ought to have 
convinced the President of the absolute groundless- 
ness of his assertion that “the insurrection has be- 
come an affair of local banditti and marauders.” 
How can a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s honesty and habits 
of inquiry have failed to find out the real facts? 
His further language about self-government indicates 
that he is in favor of ultimately giving the Filipinos 
their independence. For honesty’s sake he ought to 
have said so. Senator Hoar is perfectly right when 
he declares that if the President had said that, and 
the government should begin to work on that basis, 
the resistance would end at once, while otherwise 
“we shall have open resistance constantly breaking 
out, and instead of cordial submission the sullen sub- 
mission of fear to force.” 

On the subject of international peace, no President, 
if we remember rightly, has ever taken higher ground 
than Mr. Roosevelt in this message. * ‘This nation,” 


he says, “ most earnestly desires sincere and cordial 
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friendship with all others.” He recognizes fully the 
movement of civilization toward permanent peace. 
* Over the entire world, of recent years, wars between 
the great civilized powers have become less and less 
frequent.” ** More and more the civilized peoples 
are realizing the wicked folly of war, and are attain- 
ing that condition of just and intelligent regard for 
the rights of others which will in the end, as we hope 
and believe, make world-wide peace possible. The 
Peace Conference at The Hague gave definite ex- 
pression to this hope and belief, and marked a stride 
toward their attainment.” 

We are sorry indeed that the President has asso- 
ciated with this enlightened and accurate statement 
the most erroneous opinion that the + wars with bar- 
harous or semi-harbarous peoples come in an entirely 
different category, being merely a most regrettable 
but necessury international police duty which must 
be performed for the sake of the welfare of mankind.” 
The evidence, it seems to us, is overwhelming that 
there has been almost nothing of the police nature 
about these wars, but that they have been nearly 
invariably caused — always primarily caused — by 
the aggressiveness of the “civilized powers” upon 
the territories and rights of the native and weaker 
races. When the civilized powers come to respect 
these rights, as they are said by the President to 
respect those of one another, and to use simple com- 
mon justice and Christian kindness toward such 
peoples, these wars will cease also. 

The bad side of the President’s reasoning comes 
out most fully in his discussion of the navy and army, 
to which he devotes about one-seventh of the message. 
The navy —a growing navy — is to him the guiding 
star of the nation. Without it we can have neither 
peace nor safety. With it alone can we “beat out 
the mastery of the seas.” Without it “ we shall cease 
to be of *those who go down to the sea in ships.’” 
Without it, that is, our merchant ships will be entirely 
driven off the ocean, and politically we shall have 
to take a back seat in international affairs. Hence, 
the President wants our naval guns, in order to keep 
the blue jackets eflicient, to be forever booming away 
in practice on the seas, even if it wears the ships out. 

These are the commonplace arguments which one 
is accustomed to hear, though they are clothed, in the 
message, in the fervid Rooseveltian rhetoric. But 
the President, carried away by his passionate, we had 
almost said pathetic, love of the navy, seems to have 
no consciousness of the gigantic perils into which 
such a policy will lead. He does not see the relent- 
less rivalry in naval development on the part of other 
powers which it will induce, and the consequent 
further expansion indefinitely on our part. The leap- 
ing up of the naval estimates by ten and twenty 
millions a year, and the immense burdens which will 
thus be laid on the taxpayers, on industry of every 
kind, with consequent physical and moral deteriora. 
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tion, are to him an empty shadow. He considers it 
all a cheap insurance against dangers which have in 
reality no existence, unless we create them. He for- 
gets entirely the lessons of history, written in the 
decline and fall of many kingdoms, when he argues 
that such an armament will not promote aggressive- 
ness, and thus greatly increase our danger of entangle- 
ments and war. It is very shortsighted statesman- 
ship to sacrifice the ultimate weal of a nation, both 
material and moral, nay, its very life and character, 
to the present allurements of vulgar prestige and 
power, which a great, progressive, idealistic people 
like ours ought to shun as it loves its own life and 
mission. The President, in this part of his message, 
has made himself the sponsor and leader of that in 
the national life which at the present time is most 
perverted and most to be dreaded. 


The New Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty. 


The text of the new Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty, 
which we give on another page, shows that it is a 
“much better treaty than the rumors about it had led 
us toexpect. It is not equal, from our point of view, 
to the former treaty before it was amended, as that 
convention provided for the participation of all the 
maritime powers in the neutralization of the canal if 
ever built. The reasons which we then gave why 
all great constructed international waterways as well 
as natural ones should be under joint neutralization 
of the nations, will be remembered. 

The present treaty differs from the former in form- 
ally superseding the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, in 
omitting all reference to fortifications, and in provid- 
ing for the neutralization of the canal by the United 
States alone. 

The obligations under which the United States 
puts herself in assuming alone the neutralization are 
very strong and wide-reaching. She undertakes to 
keep the canal * free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations vhsere/ny these rides 
on terms of entire equality”: that “the canal shall 
never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised norany act of hostility be committed within 
it,” though our government *shall be at liberty to 
maintain such military police along the canal as may 
be necessary to protect it against lawlessness and dis- 
order”: that vessels of war of belligerents shall not 
revictual or take stores in the canal or unnecessarily 
delay their transit through it: that belligerents + shall 
not embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal” except in case of 
accidental hindrance: and that these provisions shall 
apply to waters adjacent to the canal within three 
marine miles of either end, within which waters vessels 
of war of a belligerent shall not remain longer than 
twenty-four hours, except in case of distress. 

These provisions, if faithfully carried out, will 
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effectually neutralize the canal forever. The obliga- 
tions taken by the.United States are solemnly assumed 
ina permanent treaty with Great Britain, who will 
therefore in this sense always be a party to the neu- 
tralization, and will have the right and duty of pro- 
testing if any of the provisions should be violated. 
In a remoter sense, all other nations which shall 
observe these rules will be parties to the neutralization, 
and will have the moral right to enter complaint in 
case our government fails to fulfill its promises. 
Those, therefore, who think that this treaty leaves 
the United States government at all times free of 
international restraint in the disposition of the canal 
ure in very serious error. 

ven in war between the United States 
and Great Britain, if such a thing were any longer to 
be thought of, the neutralization of the canal would 
not be affected, and our government, as a belligerent, 
would have in the canal no advantages over the 
British if the provisions as to belligerents were faith- 
If they were not, the treaty would, 
of course, cease to exist. ° 

The provision that “no right of war shall be ex- 
ercised, nor any act of hostility be committed within 
it,” coupled with the omission of the whole subject 
of fortifications, makes it verv uncertain whether any 
fortifications could ever be erected along the canal 
Without essential violation of the compact. The 
liberty of maintaining a military police, in order to 
protect’ the canal against lawlessness and disorder, 
could not be interpreted as giving the right, except 
under the most extraordinary and improbable cireum- 
stances, of erecting and maintaining permanent for- 
tifications. 

The value of the treaty as securing the lasting 
neutrality of the waterway when constructed is much 
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enhanced by the provision that no change of tern- 
torial sovereignty or of international relations of the 
or countries traversed the before-mentioned 
canal shall affect the general principles of neutraliza- 
tion or the obligations of the high contracting parties 
the United States 
should ever decide to seize and annex or should obtain 


under the present treaty.” If 


by treaty the whole country through which the canal 
is to pass, she would still, in view of this provision, 
be under the same obligations to maintain its absolute 
neutrality. 

the treaty developed very little 
strength in the Senate, and it was ratified on the 16th 
It is understood 
that the bill providing for the construction of the 


Opposition to 
ult. by a vote of seventy-two to six. 
canal will be quickly put through Congress, and that 


Our 
government is securing a perpetual lease of a strip of 


the work will be commenced at an early date. 


territory six miles wide through which the canal is 


to run. 
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The American Friends Peace Conference. 


The general Peace Conference of American Friends 
held in Philadelphia the 12th, 13th and 14th of last 
month was one of remarkable character. It was, we 
believe, the largest conference on the subject of peace 
that has ever been held in this country. Before it 
closed nearly thirteen hundred persons had been en- 
rolled as members, and the average attendance for 
the three days was from five to six hundred.  Rep- 
resentatives came from nearly all parts of the United 
States where the Friends have organizations, even 
from as far west as Oregon and California. Canada 
was also represented. 

The three Inanches of the Society. — Orthodox, 
Hicksite and Wilbur, —— which include practically all 
the Friends on the continent, were represented in the 
membership and on the program. This is the first 
general joint conference of members of the different 
branches of the Society which has been held since the 
unfortunate separation which took place seventy-tive 
years ago. The utmost harmony prevailed through- 
out the three days, not a single sign manifesting itself 
which indicated that present held different 
theological tenets, except possibly certain denomina- 
It was a 


those 


tional phraseologies spontaneously uttered. 
peace meeting in more senses than one, and a fine 
illustration of the tendency of the time to greater 
harmony of religious bodies in many kinds of work. 

One remarkable feature of the Conference was the 
representation from Friends’ educational institutions. 
President Sharpless of Haverford College. President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr, President Birdsall of Swarth- 
more, President Unthank of Wilmington College, 
Ohio, President Stanley of Friends University, Kan- 
sas, President MeGrew of Pacitic College, Oregon, 
were all present and took a prominent part in the 
proceedings. Penn College, Iowa, sent one of its 
professors with a paper: Whittier College, California, 
was represented by a paper from its president: and 
the historic Friends School at Providence, R. 1. by 
one from its principal. Besides these, a number of 
professors from some of these institutions were in 
attendance, and did much toward making the Con- 
ference a success. 

Many of the men and women most eminent among 
the Friends in various other lines of work were like- 
wise present. Among these were John B. Garrett of 
Rosemont, Pa.. James Wood of New York. Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones, editor of the American Friend, Howard M. 
Jenkins, editor of the Friends Intelligencer, Dr. O. FE. 
Janney of Baltimore, Francis White, treasurer of 
Johns Hopkins University, Mrs. Bailey of the W. C. 
T. U. peace department, Philip C. Garrett of the 
United States Indian Commission, Joshua L. Baily, 
president of the National Temperance Society, Isaac 


Clothier of the great house of Strawbridge and 


Clothier, Philadelphia, Dr. Richard H. Thomas of Bal- 
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timore, P. W. Raidabough of the Friends Publishing 
Association, Timothy B.tlussey of Maine, William G. 
Hubbard of Michigan, Ex-President Magill and others. 
The papers presented were of an exceptionally high 
order. Three of twenty minutes in length were read 
at each of the nine sessions, and followed by discus- 
Though the Friends all hold practically the 
sune Views on the subject of war, there was great 
variety in these papers. ‘They covered nearly every 
phase of the question, religious, ethical, historical, 
social, economical, political. They were for the most 
part fresh and uptodate, and remarkably free from 
the simple rehashing of traditional arguments. 
Perhaps the subject which claimed most attention 
and was most strongly emphasized was the attitude 
which professing Christians ought to take, and so far 
have not generally taken, on the subject of war. The 
papers which moved the Conference most deeply 
dealt) with this Ciieat interest) was 
shown in the historic development of peace thought 
and work, of arbitiation and international association, 
since the time of the rise of the Society in the seven- 
teenth century. The necessity of educating children 
to right ideas of war. patriotism, peace, respect for 
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other nations, ete.. Was strongly urged in more than 
one paper. “The power of women in peace work was 
ably pre-eated, 

The Deeluation of the Conference, which 
adopted with enthusiasm aud practical unanimity, we 
give below. ‘This Declaration makes it clear that the 
Friends have none of their convietion of the 
unchristian, iniquitous and irrational character of 
war, of their belief in the practical efficiency and 
sufficiency of the spiritual forces of truth, justice and 
love, and that they propose to continue their work 
on these lines, with increased intelligence and energy, 
and with a deeper faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the cause of human brotherhood and international 
fellowship for which tliey have always stood, 

In view of this Conference, one is impelled to ask 
What great accomplishment might not be brought 
about in the way of peace if all the Christian bodies 
in the United States, or in the world, were to unite, 
With sincere conviction, in a great convention for the 
abolition of war. Alas, that it cannot be done! It 
ism’t in them to do it. But when our common Chris- 
tianity becomes really Christlike, this and a lot of 
other great things will be speedily done, for which 
the world sadly waits, and in behalf of which the 
Master still suffers. 


Was 


lost 


Declaration of the Friends Peace 
Conference, 

1. This Conterence of members of the different 
bodies of Friends in America is convinced that lapse 
of time has not made necessary any change in the 
position which the Friends have always taken on the 
subject of war. Rather have reasons accumulated, 
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with the passing generations, for believing that war 
in all its forms is not only irreconcilable with the 
precepts, example and spirit of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, but that it is likewise out of harmony with 
the common principles of reason and morality, whose 
foundations are laid in the essential constitution of 
humanity. War, in its spirit, its deeds, the persistent 
animosities which it generates, the individual and 
social degeneration produced by it, is the antithesis 
of Christianity and the negation, for the time being, 
of the moral order of the world. 

2. We believe that love. goodwill, self-sacrificing 
service, the faithful and courageous inculeation by 
teaching and example of truth and righteousness, are 
the divinely ordained means for the promotion of 
justice and right, for the eradication of error and 
iniquity, for the creation and maintenance of social 
and political order, and that the efliciency of these is 
not promoted but impaired by the instruments and 
methods of war. 

3. We recognize with profound gratitude the prog- 
ress toward the peace of the world that has been 
made in recent generations, in the elimination of 
certain forms of war, in the establishment of peace 
over wide areas of territory within the nations them- 
selves, in the supplanting of brute violence by law, 
and in the progressive substitution of arbitration for 
war in the settlement of international controversies. 

4. The establishment by the civilized powers of 
the Permanent International Court of Arbitration we 
gratefully recognize to be one of the greatest events 
in the history of human society. The setting up of 
this institution is the practical adoption, by the 
nations, of the principles and methods of settling 
controversies which have always been advocated by 
the Friends. The existence of this court makes it 
practicable and therefore morally obligatory hereafter 
to adjust in a pacific way all international controver- 
sies that may arise, and therefore takes away every 
ground that has been urged for considering war a 
necessity. 

5. We deplore the fact that nations making high 
profession of Christian civilization are at present en- 
gaged in war with less civilized and enlightened 
peoples, and we believe that the time has fully come 
when the voice of enlightened humanity should make 
itself heard, calling for an adjustment of the matters 
at issue by the Christian methods which have in 
numerous instances of successful operation proved 
themselves as practicable as they are reasonable and 
humane. 

In the spirit of our Master, the Prince of Peace, 
we call upon Christians of whatever name prayerfully 
to consider whether they are faithfully holding and 
advocating, as fully and earnestly as their profession 
demands, the great principles of love, brotherhood 
and peace, which lie at the very heart of our common 
Christianity, and the faithful maintenance and propa- 
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gation of which, by all who call themselves Christians, 
would, we firmly believe, speedily make all war im- 
possible, and bring in the reign of permanent and 
universal peace. 


Editorial Notes. 
The rumors that the Pan-American 
——— Conference was about to break up because of 
friction over the point whether arbitration 
should be made obligatory or voluntary have proven to 
be much exaggerated. There was a sort of crisis on one 
day (every conference has its crisis) produced by a 
speech of the delegate from Paraguay, supported by the 
Chilean representative, in favor of obligatory arbitration, 
apparently in criticism of the attitude of Chile. The 
reply of the Chilean delegate was a bit haughty, and 
this is what created the rumors. But the incident was 
closed the next day, and further friction is not likely to 
arise now that Chile and Argentina have reached an 
agreement to submit to the judgment of King Edward 
their boundary dispute, which had grown to be some- 
what acute. The latest reports state that, though the 
disagreement between the representatives has not yet 
entirely subsided, the conference has practically agreed 
to accept the Hague Convention, including the Hague 
Court. This, as we have urged constantly, is the wise 
thing to do, and it will be a great accomplishment if the 
conference decides to take this course. The dispatches 
state that in addition to this a number of the South 
American republics, which desire something more than 
voluntary arbitration, will make a treaty pledging them- 
selves in advance to submit to arbitration all controver- 
sies that may now exist or may hereafter arise among 
them. The other work of the conference has apparently 
produced no trouble, and is now well advanced. It is 
thought that the conference will continue its labors 
through January and possibly till the middle of March. 


The reputation of the United States for 
fidelity was never more at stake than just 
The island is soon to be 
“free and independent.” It has just elected its first 
Its government will soon be in the hands of 
its own people. There is general agreement among all 
who know the facts that something akin to financial 
ruin threatens the island unless more favorable access 
for her products to our markets is given than our pres- 
ent tariff law affords. Under this law the chief prod- 
ucts of the island have to pay about one hundred per 
cent. duty in our ports. This is practically prohibitive. 
Cuban sugar cannot, at this rate of duty, be marketed 
in this country without actual loss. It will therefore 
either have to perish at home or seek a market in some 


Cuba. 


now in reference to Cuba. 


President. 


; 
‘ 
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The latter alternative will not afford 
The President, 


other country. 
material relief under the circumstances. 
Governor-General Wood and Secretary Root, who know 
the situation thoroughly, have strongly recommended 
that such immediate reciprocity arrangements be made 
with the island as will result in a substantial reduction 
of duties on her imports into this country. The Presi- 
dent has said that “weighty reasons of morality” de- 
mand this course. Our government took up the Cuban 
cause for the sake of Cuba. 
financial ruin because of unwillingness to admit her into 


To abandon her now to 
our markets on terms profitable to her, would be the 
cruelest unfaithfulness and leave not a vestige of reason 
for claiming that we had been moved by unselfish mo- 
tives. The duty on Cuban sugar can be lowered fifty 
per cent, or more without doing injury to the sugar 
industry at home. The whole body of sugar consumers 
in this country would thereby be profited. The govern- 
ment would probably realize, through increased importa- 
The first 
thing which Congress, on reassembling, ought to do is 


tion, a larger sugar revenue than it now gets. 


to enact measures for the immediate economic relief of 
this island “at our very doors,” for whose political freedom 
so many tens of millions of dollars have been spent by 
us. The selfish interests which are besieging Washing- 
ton to keep the tariff up, regardless of the fate of Cuba, 
ought not to be listened to another day. It is incom- 
prehensible that Congress, at their behest, should have 
adjourned for the holidays without even taking the sub- 
ject up. There ought to have been greater haste in this 
matter than in that of the Philippines or the Canal 


treaty. It is the one pressing question of the hour, 


The conference held in New York last 
Labor-Capital month by the Industrial Department of the 

National Civie Federation very 
important event in the evolution of the solution of the 
labor-capital problem. It was the clearest and fullest 
recognition of the imperativeness of the problem that 
has yet been given in a public way in this country, and 
also of the only sane manner of approaching the ques- 
tion, that of frank and amicable discussion. There were 
present at the conference Senator Hanna, Charles M. 
Schwab, Oscar S. Straus, Samuel R. Callaway, John 
Phillips, James B. Reynolds, President Gompers, Bishop 
Potter, Archbishop Ireland, and other prominent men, 
representing not only labor and capital, but also the gen- 
eral public which is interested in the subject. There 
was a general feeling in the conference that both labor 
unions and combinations of capital are with us to stay, 
and that they are both commendable when they are 
used not to restrict production, but to render it cheaper 
and more efficient. In reply to Mr. Schwab’s criticism 


Was a 
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of labor unions, that they aim at restriction of production, 
the labor representatives declared that this was the case 
only when it was necessary to prevent overwork and 
The 


sulted in the appointment of a committee of thirty-six 


physical injury of the Jaborers. conference re- 
men, mostly men of national repute, to constitute a 
Arbitration Twelve of the 
members are representatives of capital, twelve of labor, 
The court is, of 


permanent Labor Court. 
and twelve of the general public. 

course, entirely unofficial so far as government is con- 
cerned. Reference of disputes to it is to be wholly 
In this respect it resembles the Hague In- 
ternational Court. Whether capitalists and— laborers 


throughout the country shall refer their disputes to the 


voluntary. 


court or not, the meeting of these representative men, 
and their discussion in a frank and friendly way of the 
necessity of providing means for preventing strikes and 
lockouts, is a most hopeful indication that the problem 
will at last be solved, either privately or by government 
action, in a manner just and equitable to all. We have 
never felt much confidence in the success of a private 
court for either international or industrial disputes, but 
we shall hope that real success will attend this new effort. 


As had been announced, the first dis 
tribution of the prizes provided for by the 
will of the late Alfred Nobel took place 
The peace and arbitration 
208,000 


Nobel Prize. 


on the 10th of December. 
prize, one of five, amounted to francs, or 
$41,600, It was conferred in equal parts, or $20,800 
each, upon Henri Dunant and Frederic Passy. Though 
it requires a very liberal construction of the intent of the 
donor to bring Mr. Dunant into the list of those entitled 
to receive the prize, no one will begrudge him what he 
has received. Mr. 
Cross, spent his entire fortune in his efforts to effect the 


Dunant, the founder of the Red 


organization, and has been for some years almost des- 
The Red 


Cross, besides its work of mercy on the battlefield, has 


titute and living in a retreat in Switzerland. 


done much to draw attention to the untold cruelties and 
miseries of war, and thus indirectly to promote the cause 
of peace. It was on this ground, doubtless, that the 
committee of the Norwegian parliament voted him half 
the prize. Mr. Frederic Passy has been for more than 
thirty years the leader of the Peace movement in France, 
both in the Chamber of Deputies and on the public plat- 
form. He is everywhere considered the leader of the 
peace propaganda on the Continent, and at the age of 
eighty is still the most active peace worker in France. 
We extend to him our most cordial congratulations on 
his being awarded half the prize. Other equally 
deserving laborers in the cause —both individuals 
and societies— will have their opportunity another 
time, as the prize is to be given each year. * 


s THE ADVOCATE 
The author of * Commerce and Chris- 
lianity,” and of other works which imme- 
diately obtained a wide reading among 


the thoughtful of the English-speaking public, expressed 
his opinion of war as follows: “ All who are capable of 
observing intelligently the course of international affairs 
cannot fail to perceive that nearly all the present-day 
wars are due to the selfishness on which their convenient 
Modern wars, as a rule, are the out- 
come of commercial rivalries and of the race for wealth 
which the Christian spirit and the Christian principle of 


system is based. 


having a care for the common good would absolutely 
(Commerce and Christianity,” p. 119.) 
“Our fighting 


extinguish.” 
Again, in “The Social 
establishments are relics of barbarism, fungus growths 
but 
as the rising sun of 
They 


Ilorizon,” p. 9S: 


of the night, sucking out the sap of the social tree ; 
they are destined to wither away 
intelligence and righteousness smites upon them. 
have played their part in the brutal stage of human 
but the time is when all their 
vanish, and the traditions of it 


development ; coming 
scientific deviltry 
will be but a bad dream. 
a socialism of destruction, and anything inferential trom 


application to the principle of 


will 
Meanwhile their socialism is 


it can have proper 
joint, harmonious working in the paths of peaceful, 


productive industry.” 


In his address at the King Alfred mille- 
The Peace 


University, Prof. 


nary service at Boston 
E. Charlton Black spoke as follows of 
Alfred’s peace work during the second epoch of his life: 


“Throughout the second epoch of his life Alfred 
reigns a veritable Prince of Peace. The solemn treaty, 
or ‘frith, at Wedmore, stands like a great white column 
between these epochs of Alfred’s life. No earthly con- 
querer ever had a grander memorial of victory. Com- 
pared with it, an Arch of Trajan or a Vendome pillar 
seems but a vulgar bit of self-advertisement. By the 
Peace of Wedmore Alfred’s struggles to deliver his 
country from the Danes were ended gloriously and mag- 
nanimously. After his great march through Wiltshire 
and the wild fight at Edington, the Danish pirates and 
marauders were in his power. He was in a position to 
smite them hip and thigh. But mark the wisdom that 
comes of far, clear vision! He makes a compromise. 
He does exactly what William Ewart Gladstone did with 
the Boers some twenty years ago. What Alfred did — 
giving up all Northumbria, all East — and much of 
Central England to the invaders a sur- 
render of Britain, but the policy was that of a man of 
God; and a man ‘of God is a wise man who works along 
the lines of the Eternal Will. Alfred knew what a fatal 


legacy a bloody victory meant, a peace signed in warm, 
red human blood, and by bloodless treaty and _ politic 
moderation he won a conquest that prepared the way 
for a greater work than that involved in the deliverance 
What makes Alfred’s wisdom 


of Wessex from the Dane. 
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and magnarimity all the more remarkable is that at the 
time of the Peace of Wedmore he was only twenty-nine 
years of age. Surely the lust of conquest in the material 
world, the joy in battle, must still have been hot in his 
young veins. But whatever the temptation to keep 
sword in hand and helm on head, he passes from the 
fields of carnage, and in his thirtieth year begins his 
great work as a Prince of Peace.” 


-- 


Brevities. 


The British national anthem is selfish and bellig- 
erent enough as it is, but it is not imperialistic enough 
to suit the present condition of the country. Instead of 
running “God Save Our Gracious King,” it is being 
revised to read “God Sive our Lord the King.” These 
were the words used in the first copies in 1745. It is 
quite fitting that they should be restored, as the nation 
has fallen back about 150 years in its character. 


Ilereafter Emperor William is to be the sole 
judge as to when a duel is necessary in the German 
army. Disputes are first to be submitted to a “court of 
honor.” If the court decides that a fight is necessary, 
the case is then to be referred to the Emperor. If he 
declares that a “meeting” is unnecessary, nobody’s 
‘*honor” can then be impugned. In other words, the 
Emperor is the seat of German “honor.” It is all very 
queer and incomprehensible. 


The Brazilian Chamber of deputies has ratified 
the treaty to submit to the King of Italy for arbitration 
the boundary question pending ‘between Brazil and Brit- 
ish Guiana. 


. . On December 19 Secretary Hay and Sejfor 
Zaldivar, the Salvadorian minister, signed the protocol 
for the ‘submission to arbitration of the claim of the 
Salvadorian Commercial Company for damages sustained 
through the alleged appropriation of their concession of 
rights by the Salvadorian government. The claim is for 
half a million dollars. The arbitrators named are Chief 
Justice Henry Strong of Canada, Chief Justice David 
Castro of Salvador and Hon. Don M. Dickinson of 
Detroit. 

. . Advices from St. Thomas indicate that there is 
strong objection among the inhabitants of the Danish 
West Indies to their being sold to the United States. 
No settled territory ought ‘to have its sov ereignty trans- 
ferred unless a clear majority of the people wish it so. 


. The London Chronicle says that a German mili- 
tary critic has been adding up the grand total of the 
continental armies, and finds that if we could have them 
drawn up on a war footing in one long procession, with 
guns and wagons, the column would reach entirely 
around the globe, and marching night and day would 
require nearly a year to pass a given point. 


. . . The Hamburg Peace Society has planned to hold 
two great public meetings during the winter in order to 
popularize more fully the idea of peace in that part of 
Germany. 


. . The Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy, has 
just published its thirteenth annual illustrated almanac. 
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The booklet has more than one hundred pages, and is 
fall of information about the peace propaganda and 
many other subjects of the time. Many leading Italians, 
and some others, have assisted in preparing the material 
for it. 


.. . Dr, Hykes, Agent of the American Bible Society 
in China, writes in the Annual Report of the Society 
just published: “From Hangku to Tientsin, 30 miles, 
not a town or village, not even a farmhouse, was left 
standing, and very few of them have been rebuilt. The 
country is a desolation and a terrible object lesson of the 
horrors of war.” 


. . . Our government has found that it can justly ask 
China to pay only seven millions of the twenty-five 
millions fixed upon in the protocol as indemnity. In- 
creased evidence goes to show that the European powers 
were moved in their demands upon China by as base 
and unworthy motives as can well be conceived. They 
will some day reap as they have sown. 


. . . When people become more enlightened, and re- 
sume the right of disposing of themselves, of their blood, 
and their treasure, they will learn by degrees to regard 
war as the most dreadful of calamities, the most terrible 
of crimes. By degrees commercial prejudices will die 
away; a false mercantile interest will lose the terrible 
power of imbruing the earth with blood, and of ruining 
nations under the guise of enriching them.” — Comdor- 
cet, 18th century. 


... The Pennsylvania Peace Society held its thirty- 
fifth anniversary at Philadelphia on the 3d of December. 
Addresses were made by Ernest H. Crosby, Rev. Floyd 
W. Tomkins, Hezekiah Butterworth, Andrew J. Palm, 
and Judge William N. Ashman, president of the society. 
A set of ten vigorous and timely resolutions was adopted 
advocating the abolition of war, and expressing great 
appreciation of the progress of arbitration, the setting 


up of the Hague Court, ete. Judge Ashman was re- 
elected president of the Society. 
. . The new Philippine tariff puts in force the Taft 


Commission law in the Philippine ports and the Dingley 
law in those in the United States into which the products 
of the Islands shall come, but provides that the net duties 
collected there and the gross amount collected in our home 
ports shall not go into the general United States treasury, 
but shall be held as a sepaiate fund to be used for the gor- 
ernment and benefit of those Islands. Taxing a people 
for their own benefit, without giving them any voice in 
the matter, is a part of the new American imperialistic 
slave doctrine. 


. . . All over Europe the movement of opinion in be- 
half of the ending of the South African war by means of 
arbitration is constantly widening and deepening. There 
has never before in history been anything like it. It is 
evidence of the remarkable growth of opposition to 
war, for, while some of it may proceed from dislike of 
England, most of it has deeper and truer motives. 


Mr. Renaud, in a work entitled “« Die Finanziclle 
Deutschen Wehrkraft,’ recently 


= 


Mobilmachung der 


published, estimates that the German army, if it were 
all mobilized, would cost sixty-one million marks (fifteen 
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million dollars) per day, or twenty-two billions of marks 
(more than five billions of dollars) in a year. 


. . Between five and six thousand Nonconformist 
ministers in England have signed a memorial to the gov- 
ernment in behalf of peace in South Africa, and asking 
that the Boers be granted autonomy, amnesty and an 
equitable indemnity. 


+- 


Correspondence. 


A Voice from Hawaii. 


G. D. L. of Honolulu, Ilawaii, in a letter dated 
November 25, enclosing a money order for a life mem- 
bership in the American Peace Society, writes, among 
other things, as follows: 


“1 desire to thank you for sending them (pamphlets 
and copy of the ApvocarE or Pracr), and to express 
my appreciation of the work your Society is doing. 
Certainly it behooves every man who loves his country 
and humanity to be up and doing in these times when 
the spirit of lawlessness and war seems to be so preva- 
lent in our own country and throughout the world. We 
would naturally turn to the great church organizations, 
and expect them to be foremost in educating the people 
in Opposition to this war spirit. But the attitude of the 
churches is most discouraging, and the experience ot the 
last few years gives little hope of much assistance in 
this direction. I speak not as an opponent, but as a 
member of the church. 

Prior to our war with Spain, our ministers — most of 
them — were vigorous and eloquent in their denuncia- 
tion of Spain for her cruel treatment of Cuba, and we 
heard much of the horrible cruelty of reconcentrado 
camps and the starvation of women and children. 
Brave words were then spoken, but how is it to-day? 
Do we not listen almost in vain for these same eloquent 
words in regard to the reconcentrado camps in south 
Africa, and, alas! if recent reports be true, in the Phil- 
ippines ? 

Have our ministers lost their moral courage, and does 
cruelty no longer move us? Why this change, and why 
are we indifferent to cruelty now? If reconcentrado 
camps in Cuba, where women and children died, de- 
served condemnation, do not the same reconcentrado 
methods in South Africa and the Philippines deserve 
like condemnation? But the deadening of conscience is 
one of the legitimate fruits of war, and is one of the 
most distressing signs of the times. . . . 

But if our ministers, with some notable exceptions, 
are proving false teachers along these lines, and the 
church is not doing its duty, let Christian people do all 
they can to set them right and also use other agencies in 
educating the people. In this I believe your Society is 
doing a great work. You say a life membership in your 
Society can be secured by the payment of twenty dol- 
lars. I enclose a money order for twenty-one dollars. 
You may apply twenty dollars of the amount to a life 
membership, and with the other dollar kindly send me 
copies of Ernest Howard Crosby’s “ War from the Chris- 
tian Point of View.” Very respectfully, 

G. D. L. 

Hawau, Nov. 25, 1901. 
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“To fall on the battlefield fighting for my dear country — that would 
not be hard.” — The Neighbors. 
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Not on the Battlefield. 


Oh! no, no, — let me lie 
Not on a field of battle w .en I die! 
Let not the iron tread 
Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head; 
Nor let the reeking knife, 
That I have drawn against a brother's life, 
Be in my hand when Death 
Thunders along and tramples me beneath 
His heavy squadron’s heels, 
Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels. 


From such a dying bed, 

Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald eagle brings 

The clustered stars upon his widespread wings 
To sparkle in my sight, 

Oh, never let my spirit take her flight! 


I know that beauty’s eye 
Is all the brighter where gay pennants fly 
And brazen helmets dance, 
And sunshine flashes on the lifted lance; 
I know that bards have sung, 
And people shouted till the welkin rung, 
In honor of the brave 
Who on the battletield have found a grave; 
I know that o’er their bones 
Have grateful hands piled monumental stones. 


Some of those piles I’ve seen: 

The one at Lexington upon the green 
Where the first blood was shed, 

And to my country’s independence led; 
And others on our shore, 

The ‘‘ Battle Monument” at Baltimore, 
And that on Bunker Hill. 

Ay, and abroad, a few more famous still: 
Thy ‘‘tomb,’’ Themistocles, 

That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas, 
And which the waters kiss 

That issue from the gulf of Salamis. 
And thine, too, have I seen — 

Thy mound of earth, Patroclus, robed in green, 
That, like a natural knoll, 

Sheep climb and nibble over as they stroll, 
Watched by some turbaned boy, 

Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 


Such honors grace the bed, 
I know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 
And hears, as life ebbs out, 


The conquered flying, and the conqueror’s shout; 


But as his eye grows dim, 

What is a column or a mound to him? 
What, to the parting soul, 

The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 
Of drums? No, let me die 


Where the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 
And the soft summer air, 

As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
And from my forehead dries 

The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receive 
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My sou! to their clear depths! Or let me leave 
The world when round my bed 
Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer 
And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
To go and be at rest 
With kindred spirits — spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood 
By labors, cares and counsels for their good. 
— John Pierpont. 


Anarchy and Anarchy. 
BY ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 

The foul crime by which an anarchist laid low the 
chosen chief magistrate of a great people has naturally 
given rise to a general discussion of the nature of the act. 

It is clear that the element of the deed which shocked 
mankind was not any abstract philosophy which the 
murderer supposed that he had assimilated, for the other 
political crimes, such as the assassination of President 
Garfield by a disappointed office-seeker and the dyna- 
mite explosions of the Land-Leaguers, although free from 
all imputation of philosophy, were equally shocking. 
We must seek the common element in such acts if we 
wish to find what it is in them that is especially repre- 
hensible, and this common element seems to consist in 
the sudden interruption of the orderly progress of 
society by bloodthirsty violence of a political or quasi- 
public nature. No merely private crime, however hor- 
rible, could so affect the popular imagination, nor could 
any social theory whatever make such an impression if 
violent means were not adopted for the purpose of 
realizing it. 

If this analysis of anarchistic outrages is correct, and 
we look around us for examples of violent deeds sub- 
versive of the orderly course of society, it is a matter 
of some surprise to find that the governments of the 
world are themselves the principal actors in this field. 
While civilization is clearly founded upon the con- 
structive arts, each government, though it may or may 
not have its department of labor, of agriculture, of man- 
ufactures, is perfectly sure to have a department of 
destruction and a minister of anarchy, whose business it 
is to make elaborate preparations at enormous expense 
to destroy in a few months, weeks, days, hours or even 
minutes, thousands of picked lives and the choicest re- 
sults of generations of labor. 

It is a thousand pities that the scales cannot fall from 
our eyes, and that we cannot look, for instance, at that 
amphibious reptile of an infernal machine, the torpedo 
boat, with fresh and unperverted sight, and see it as it 
is, while it moves rapidly over the calm sea on a summer 
afternoon, like an antediluvian monster, the only jarring 
element in a peaceful scene. There it is,—the result 
of the prostituted labors of a long line of brilliant scien- 
tific men, who might have been devising blessings for 
the world, embodying the toil in mine and workshop of 
hundreds of workmen, manned by a crew that has long 
been exercised in the “noble” art of manslaughter, 
representing taxes wrung from unwilling hands in all 
parts of the country,—and all this energy, intelligence, 
effort, ingenuity and expense culminating in an engine 
of insidious destruction, the very pattern on which 
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Czolgosz with his hidden pistol seems to have been 
modeled. 

It may be said that the only object of the torpedo 
boat is to destroy other similar monstrosities; but even 
if this were true, which it is not, it is not true of the 
Long Toms and other heavy artillery which are specially 
devised to bombard the great cities of the world, if oc- 
casion offers. Strasburg and Paris gave thirty years 
ago a faint picture of what a siege would be to-day; 
nor is it so long ago that we were seriously contemplating 
the immediate possibility of seeing bomb and shrapnel 
fall among the skyscrapers of Wall Street. We have 
schools where these black arts are taught by the nation, 
and we have maps and charts of the ports of friendly 
peoples which we study so as to be ready to destroy them. 

It is strange that this should be particularly true of the 
Christian nations, and Christians are beginning to as ert, 
and with much show of reason, that the campaign against 
war is peculiarly antichristian in its character. If this 
be so, surely the competent ecclesiastical authorities 
should take steps to abolish that curious misnomer of 
the Founder of church, the “ Prince of Peace,” and sub- 
stitute some appropriate military title for it. 

It is certainly true that in no heathen countries are 
such extended preparations made for war as in Chris- 
tendom, except in those countries, such as Japan, which 
imitate Christendom. China, the greatest non-Christian 
empire, although overcrowded with its own population, 
has never entertained any designs against her neighbors, 
and looks down upon the military caste; and this line of 
conduct has kept her alive and vigorous while dozens of 
other empires have risen and passed away. What little 
she knows of the military arts she has learned from 
Christians, and the same is true of Turkey, Egypt and 
other non-Christian countries. I have often seen “ Chris- 
tian” officers in Egypt teaching brown Mohammedans 
the most approved methods of slaughtering black Mo- 
hammedans. 

If our armaments were designed simply for police 
protection and self-defence, it might be going too far 
to tax them with anarchy, but such is not the case. Our 
Constitution gives Congress the fullest power to declare 
war under any circumstances, and I think I am not 
mistaken when I say that it has always used this power 
without any relation whatever to self-defence. The 
Mexican War, at any rate, occurred long enough ago 
for all of us to be ashamed of it now. 

Hardly any of the European wars of the past century 
had even a plausible excuse. No one knows to this day 
what the Crimean War was about,—a war which dragged 
five great nations into the horrors of carnage. It is 
amusing to read in the most interesting pages of the 
Baroness von Suttner’s novel, “ Lay Down Your Arms,” 
the absurd and flimsy pretexts which were given for the 
series of wars from 1859 to 1870 in which Prussia, 
Austria, Denmark, Sardinia and France engaged. There 
was, indeed, far less excuse for them than for the Irish 
outrages, and the damage done by the infernal machines 
which they let loose upon Europe was incalculably 
greater. Battle and murder, plague and pestilence, were 


spread broadcast, and the powers again and again de- 
liberately set up the worst form of anarchy in place of law. 

Another strange feature of our departments of anarchy 
is that —in Europe at least — they are the principal and 
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most honored part of the government. King Edward is 
a barrister, I believe, but he never poses as one, while he 
is continually appearing as an admiral or field marshal or 
colonel. The army is the main thing in the state in the 
eyes of rulers and peoples,— in republican France as well 
asin Russia and Germany. Destruction is held up above 
construction, and anarchy above law and order. 

To call war a form of anarchy is not a mere figure of 


speech. We can see a good example of it now in South 
Africa. It would be easy to give domestic examples, 


but I find a curious inability in my fellow-countrymen to 
reason logically when their own country is concerned, 
and it is to my fellow-countrymen that I am speaking. 
Everything material, intellectual and spiritual that civili- 
zation prizes and labors for, has been trodden under foot 
in that disgraceful war. Such products of the arts, use- 
ful and ornamental, as the Boers possessed have been 
ruthlessly destroyed. Free speech and a free press have 
been suppressed. While societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals have been at work at home, awful 
sufferings have been inflicted on thousands of horses in 
the field, many of them, I regret to say, exported from 
America. It is pitiful to read the accounts of the war 
correspondents who marched for miles along roads lined 
by the bodies, dead and dying, of exhausted horses, some 
of them lifting their heads as they passed in the vain 
hope of relief, while vultures picked out their still living 
eyes. Hospitals at home have been engaged in caring 
for the sick, while hundreds of Boer women and children 
have been confined in unhealthy camps where the death 
rate was tenfold what it was outside. The only explan- 
ation of the authorities was the prevalence of measles 
among the children. Fancy sending children to pest- 
ridden camps! While humanitarians at home have been 
agitating against capital punishment and cruelty in 
prisons, men of Dutch blood have been executed for acts 
which were only technically crimes, and which in the 
opinion of many were really virtues, and great hardships 
have been inflicted upon captives.* While in England 
all good men are engaged in the task of civilizing and 
humanizing manners, in South Africa men of culture 
and education have fallen back to the rank of brutes, and 
their general-in-chief, a peer and a man whom king and 
country delight to honor, reports the weekly tale of 
butchered Boers as “total bag,” so many. It is anarchy 
and nothing but anarchy that England has introduced 
into South Africa, and no fine-spun theories of priests or 
statesmen can make it anything else. It is the triumph 
of the infernal machine, 

But, it will be argued, there is a difference between 
the individual, sporadic acts of irresponsible people, and 
those of a whole nation taken solemnly and deliberately. 
Yes, there is a difference, but is it all in favor of the 
nations? Is there not something specially diabolical in 
the long preparation in time of peace for the undoing of 
our present friends, in the building in cold blood of 
stupendous battleships, in the spending on a single one 
of them of millions that might be devoted to teaching 


* What a lesson, incidentally, as to the deterrent effects of capita) 
punishment the assassination of President McKinley was! He had re- 
cently visited many of our states, in several of which capital punishment 
has been abolished, and where the assassin could have reached him with 
equal ease, and yet he slew him ina state where the death penalty was a 
certainty. If ~ or punishment had any effect on the man, it was to pre- 
cipitate the deed. 
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our children the arts of peace, in the crafty ingenuity of 
our inventors, worthy of the Borgias and Torquemadas 
at their worst, in the devotion of noble young men to 
long careers of destruction? And it may at least be 
said of common murderers that they pay their own ex- 
penses and buy their own weapons, but I, who abhor 
this whole bloody business, am forced to contribute to 
war after war, and my own money is applied to ends 
which I abominate and detest. No assassin has ever 
obliged me to supply funds for the furtherance of his 
designs, nor to aftix hateful stamps adorned with pictures 
of his infernal engines to my bank cheques. 

There is just one way to “stamp out” anarchy, and 
that is, to discourage violence in ali its forms. I know 
perfectly well that this cannot be done speedily. We all 
have much of the savage in us, and it will be the task of 
generations to extricate ourselves completely. But the 
direction of our efforts should be clear. We must push 
in the direction of less violence. We must have smaller 
navies, fewer soldiers, more arbitration. We must rid 
ourselves of the superstition that we can, as individuals, 
throw the blame on the state for the evil which we do in 
its name. Lowell punctured this theory long ago. 

‘Ef you take a sword and dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv' ment ain’t to answer for it, 
God’ll send the bill to you.” 


If, instead of seeking to put down in ourselves and in 
our nation the spirit of violence, we encourage it, and 
strive to increase it, we are bent towards anarchy, and 
our tears over the bier of the President are crocodile’s 
tears. It is conceivable that many red-handed lynchers 
in the South were horrified at the assassination,— men 
who, when they could not find the “nigger” they 
wanted, burned “ any old nigger” that came along. We 
may well question their right to take exception to any 
crime, however terrible. But are we, who make war one 
of the chief ends of the state, who set up a department 
of anarchy and are prouder of it than of any other of our 
industries,— are we in a much better plight? Letus be 
honest: we are not. If we intend to advance farther 
along the path of licensed dynamite, let us frankly admit 
that at heart we are anarchists, and let us call our next 
torpedo boat the “ Czolgosz” and our next battleship the 
“ Anarchy,” and the next one thereafter the “Hell.” 
There will be no doubt then about the anarchic character 
of our designs. ; 

Ruineseck, N. Y. 


The Attitude of Christians as to Peace 
and War.* 


BY DR. JESSE H. HOLMES. 


Christianity met with a great disaster early in its 
career —a disaster largely made possible by its rapid 
spread —in that it came to be officially recognized as 
a state religion. In its inception Christianity was 
particularly marked by its strong appeal to the indi- 
vidual. We cannot in our day fully grasp the origi- 
nality displayed by its founders in turning their backs 


* This paper was read at the American Friends Peace Conference in 
Piladelphia, December 12. 


upon gods who dealt with mankind by the wholesale, 
as races or nations, and turning to God who speaks to 
the individual soul, and for whom not the nation, but 
the man, is the unit. Such conception is not, of course, 
anew one as presented by Jesus and his followers; it 
was present in the minds of many of the prophets, and 
was not unknown among ancient philosophies. 

HOW THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM MADE ITS WAY. 


But such idea of God was fundamental in Chris- 
tianity. It was not to Jews, not to Gentiles, not to 
rich or poor, not to great or small, but to individual 
men that was preached the gospel of the kingdom 
within us. For three centuries it made its way amid 
persecution and against opposition, passing on from 
soul to soul, uplifting the slave and humbling the mas- 
ter, illuminating the wrecks of old philosophies, and 
bringing back to life a zest and interest which it had 
in large measure lost. In those three centuries it 
had honeycombed the Empire. Slave had whispered 
the gospel to his fellow-slave, or perhaps timidly to 
a kindly master. It circulated in the arteries of trade, 
it was talked in the streets, it grew even when hunted 
into the catacombs. In all this it was taught only as 
man to man. It was backed by no great official power, 
but represented in all that it accomplished its own 
native force and energy. Where it won its way it was 
by mastering the consciences of men. It had no prizes 
to offer by which to tempt the time-server. Only a 
fervent conviction of truth, only a deadly (or, rather, a 
truly living) earnestness could induce men to ally them- 
selves with a proscribed sect. We may hardly doubt 
that the Christian Church of this time was made up of 
real Christians; they had stood the test of fire, and with 
only a natural human alloy of baser metal, they had 
been proved sterling metal. 

It was under such circumstances that disaster fell 
upon it, in the form of an unhoped-for and dazzling 
success — the Empire became officially Christian. The 
old and well-worn temptation rejected by Jesus himself 
was now offered to his Church, and it fell. “ All the 
kingdoms of the earth will I give thee” might have been 
the language of Constantine when he made the Roman 
empire Christian in name. And what great things 
might not the Church of the Christ do with all the king- 
doms of the earth? The vision of a new heaven and a 
new earth so dazzled the bishops of the fourth century 
that they forgot to notice the small and apparently 
insignificant condition annexed, “If thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” Not for the first time was a dis- 
tinctive price unnoticed in the glory of immediate 
possession. Christianity received the kingdoms of the 
earth, and fell down before Satan. 


A NOMINAL, OFFICIAL CHRISTIANITY, 


Thenceforth there were princes in the household of 
Him who was “meek and lowly”; thenceforth Chris- 
tianity went forth, sword in hand, to conquer heathendom, 
not for the Christ-spirit, but for a nominal Christianity. 
The Church turned from men to man. It baptized nations, 
indeed, after it had conquered them, — baptizing with 
water, and, indeed, with fire also,— but neglecting the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit. Only incidentally, and in small 
measure, did it spread abroad the spirit of the Master. 
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Those methods which had made Christianity so great a 
power that the Empire was forced to adopt its name 
were neglected for those which had produced the very 
weakness under which the Empire suftered. The Church 
chose the way of the devil to reach the ends of God, 
taking no warning, as they might for the very ease of 
the journey, that they had left the straight and narrow 
for the broad and easy way. 

Christianity broke up into warring sects. It dealt 
with principalities and powers; its eye became keen for 
estates, and it dealt in mainly by wholesale. 
Almost every generation, indeed, has seen small groups 
of individuals breaking away from the evil of official 
religion, and striving for a return to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity — to a direct walk with God, a direct communing 
with his self-revealings. but, seeing the supreme 
success of the Master's failure, the crown of martyrdom 
is no longer offered beyond a certain point. So soon as 
Christianity becomes strong enough to be dangerous the 
kingdoms of the earth are offered again, and still this 
bait is taken. Protestantism, Calvinism, Puritanism, 
have in turn denied God in spirit while defining and 
explaining him in words. 

I would not be understood as indicating that Chris- 
tianity has been altogether lost, altogether a failure — 
so far from it that it has always been and is to-day the 
leaven of human life. Its representatives have been, 
and are, few and weak in worldly power, but they have 
been, and are, the hope of the world. And the long 
look over the centuries since Christianity was Roman- 
ized by a pretence of Christianizing Rome does not tend 
to discouragement. More and more, century by century, 
men have caught at God’s personal fatherhood and 
man’s brotherhood as the great facts of the divine 
message — at love as the fulfilling of the law. “ Not by 
might or by power, but by my Spirit” is now more than 
ever a triumphant note. 


souls 


INDIVIDUALS RESPONSIBLE TO GOD ALONE, 


I wish to use this opportunity to make a distinct plea 
for the individual —the separate person — as the indi- 
visible and indestructible unit in all matters of righteous- 
ness; that we shall undo the wrong of centuries and 
stand responsible to God alone. Christian churches and 
Christian nations are made of Christian men — are noth- 
ing apart from them or in addition to them. The whole 
is not greater than the sum of its parts. Nothing is 
right for us as Quakers, as Christians, as citizens, which 
is wrong for us as individuals. There is no mysterious 
entity to be called a nation or a church which may can- 
cel our duties as sons of God, and substitute another 
standard of right and wrong. Jf individuals making up 
a church represent a spirit of force, of violence, the 
church cannot represent a spirit of peace and goodwill. 
If missionaries are backed by gunboats, if they collect 
indemnities under threat of the bayonet, they are mis- 
sionaries of that power which promised the kingdoms of 
earth in order secretly to destroy the kingdom of heaven. 
If citizens go forth to slay and destroy, they may carry 
the name of civilization on their lips, but they are simply 
homicides and barbarians. 

Men salve their consciences, yea, even benumb their 
consciences, by shifting the responsibilities of their deeds 
to a mythical something called a government, a church ; 
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but no power can release a man from the burden of his 
deeds. Not that all homicide and destraction is alike 
evil; not that men may not deceive themsclyes so that 
the worse appears the better. But this is only possible 
by avoiding the Christian attitude and shirking the 
Christian responsibility. I do not even say that all 
homicide and destruction are necessarily culpable; but 
only that what is wrong for each of us as a man cannot 
be right for each of us as a citizen, as a Christian. The 
righteous laws of nations are superadded to the moral 
law, not substituted for it. All our duties as members 
of churches, as citizens of nations, are based upon our 
duties as members of the human family, and stand for 
those higher duties consequent upon closer relations. 
They can never release us from the fundamental duty of 
asense of universal brotherhood. We can no more, 
without violation of Christian principle, build our gain, 
our greatness, our exaltation, upon the loss of the Hindoo 
or the Hottentot, the Spaniard or the Filipino, than upon 
that of our fellow-Quaker or our fellow-American, And 
it is a neglect of this principle fundamental in Chris- 
tianity, it is this placing metes and bounds upon eur 
Christian charity, that marks the barbarizing of Chris- 
tianity during sixteen centuries, Some phases of this 
essential falsehood are these: 

1. That Christianity is for peace, indeed, but that 
because of human weakness Christians must excuse 
war. 

2. That peace tends to make cowards of us, and 
that we must have war in order to support the virility 
of the race. 

3. That while violence for selfish ends is wrong, it is 
lawful to do evil that good may come. 

4. That experience shows that many evils could not 
have been overcome without war. 

(1.) Christianity, it is said, is for peace among men, 
but must defer to the weakness of humanity. Chris- 
tianity must indeed stoop to the weakness of humanity, 
not to excuse that weakness, but to cure it. We must 
pardon the sinner; must we also accept the sin? Jesus, 
indeed, refused to punish the sinner; did he at the 
same time make light of the sin? Shall Christianity 
trail its white robe in the mire of sin to show its fellow- 
ship with sinners? Shall it do evil that it may draw 
near to evil-doers? Notso do I understand the teach- 
ing of the Master or the teaching of the Spirit. The 
Christian is not called upon to be stupid, selfish and sin- 
ful in order to reach those who are immersed in stupid- 
ity, selfishness and sin. Such doctrine could never 
have obtained except for the pagan idea that we are 
fractional parts of a nation or of a church, and must 
therefore assimilate ourselves to its average quality. 


THE CHRISTIAN A PARTNER WITH GOD. 

But the Christian attitude is that of an independent 
unit, a partner with God in the work of subduing his 
earth. His duty to God transcends all temporary human 
relations; and, indeed, the conclusion at its best is a 
reversal of common sense. Because men are weak, let 
us be strong; because they are ignorant and violent, let 
us be wise and gentle. If they exalt force, let us show 
them how much more powerful is love. Of course, if 
our plea is that we are too weak to stand against the 


crowd, or that we believe the voice of the mob is the 
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voice of God and to be obeyed —that is frankly an 
avowal of disbelief in Christianity, and should serve as 
an appeal to those who are Christians to convert us. 

(2.) Does peace make cowards of us? If it does, 
then Christian teaching is falsehood, and we should turn 
to a new and true gospel. It is the worst of hypocrisy 
to proclaim a gospel of peace as a theory and a gospel 
of war as a practice. And this is largely the attitude 
of a nominal Christianity to-day. Numerous pseudo- 
Christian ministers have exalted the value of war as 
necessary to make men brave and self-sacrificing. In 
other words, they do not believe that the gospel they 
preach ex-oflicio tends to produce brave, true men. 
Occasional wars are necessary to serve as an antidote to 
the effects of periods in which Christian practices pre- 
vail. If for years we have been at peace —the condi- 
tion longed for by prophet and Messiah — therefore, lest 
our manhood decline, let us burn cities; let us starve 
women and children, and kill men by thousands to avert 
the degeneration due to peace and the preaching of peace. 
Either Christianity is a mistake and a failure, and should 
be given up wholly or in part, or it is true and right, 
and should be applied in times of difficulty and danger 
as well as in times of ease and comfort. Indeed, unless 
it is a total failure, Christianity is needed especially at 
times when men differ and when passion tends to take 
the place of reason. 

HEROISM OF PEACE, 

But does peace make cowards of us? Let us turn 
first to war itself for answer. VPeace made the men 
called heroes by the newspapers, who made up our 
armies in the Spanish war. Practically, all of them 
were born, educated and matured in a period of pro- 
found peace. But the courage of a soldier is not a very 
high type of courage. He is drilled beforehand, so that 
his own will shall have the smallest possible activity in 
the time of crisis. Ile risks being killed, indeed ; but 
when did taking risks come to be a high type of cour- 
age? If it is so truly, then the gambler is somewhat of 
a hero too. I am not arguing against the courage of the 
American. I fully believe in his courage; but the taking 
of risks, even heavy risks, is not the best evidence of it. 
It is the motive, not the danger, that shows a hero. We 
have vastly better evidence in the heroes of peace, who 
never fail to appear in accidents, in wrecks at sea, in 
fires on land. These are they who take risks, often far 
greater than those of the soldier, to save life, not to 
destroy it. We have greater heroes than those of war, 
again, in those who face unflinchingly long years of 
monotonous labor, giving their strength ungrudgingly 
to win comfort and happiness for their families. We 
have heroes in our physicians, who so devote themselves 
to healing the sick and alleviating suffering that they 
deny themselves even the vacations which are their due. 
We have heroes in the pioneers who conquer the wilder- 
ness, in the explorers who expand the domain of human 
knowledge, in all those whose lives are self-dedicated to 
the good of others. We mistake deeply, we do injustice 
to our race, to our religion and to our civilization, when 
we grant our chief applause to the showy, organized 
national destroyers rather than to the unnoticed, mis- 
cellaneous saviors, who do their work, demanding no 
meed of praise, who never claim to be heroes, but who 


support upon their bent shoulders the hope of the world. 
Glory to the builder, not to the destroyer. 

(3.) But shall we not do evil that good may come? If 
good come on the whole, then what we do is not evil. 
It is in the consequences of an act that exists its quality, 
whether good or evil. If an act has no consequences, it 
has no moral element. But the flaw in the proposition 
that we may make war for a good purpose lies in its 
short view. The experience of the race and the teaching 
of our highest instincts unite in making clear that the 

REAL RESULTS OF WAR ONLY EVIL. 


total result of war is evil, and only evil continually. It 
is cheap and common to assert that war freed our nation 
from English domination, and that it struck the shackles 
from four millions of slaves. We leave out of account 
the heritage of bitterness and hatred not yet outlived 
that followed after the Revolution, to say nothing of the 
thousands of lives thrown away or made miserable. We 
skillfully avoid the question, which is a vital one, whether 
greater self-control, greater patience might not have ac- 
complished more with less of evil. And we leave out 
of account the evident fact that the slavery question is 
not settled,— that, indeed, it is perhaps less soluble as a 
race question embittered by the brutal years of violence 
and by sectional discord than it was asa slavery question. 
Again, we fail to consider what  self-restraint and 
patience might have done. And our fourth difficulty is 
involved in our third. War is sometimes necessary, it 
is said, for the sake of others. The strong must be 
violent to help the weak — or, as before, the end justifies 
the means. Even so, friends, if what we look upon were 
the end — but there is no end. In a wave of nation- 
wide enthusiasm we went to war with Spain, where men 
were governed badly and against their will, and where 
starvation and torture were used to enforce submission. 
After a harvest of suffering, disease and crime had been 
reaped, we now look to a Cuba free from Spain, and we 
find ourselves immeshed in a war with a people whom 
we govern badly and against their will, and where star- 
vation and torture are used to enforce submission. Good 
may, indeed, come in spite of evil, for of unmixed evil 
there are few examples in the affairs of men, but good 
does not come because of it. If so much good has come 
in spite of all the evil, what would not the world be if 
it could be brought to Christianity ? 


ATHEISM OF VIOLENCE, 


There is no more fundamental atheism than is involved 
in a proclamation that God is too weak to win his way 
without calling in the devil to his help. There is no 
deeper infidelity than that which so distrusts the strength 
of righteousness that it must lean upon the arm of un- 
righteousness. It is from this attitude of apology that I 
would earnestly call Christians to-day. “Let us have 
faith that right makes might,” and in that faith let us 
fair forward courageously in the path we are in. Let us 
no more evade and pretend. Are we ashamed of the 
Christ and his message’? If not, let us speak it, and live 
it in spirit and in truth. May we not have, in clear, un- 
mistakable tones, the outspoken, uncompromising demand 
for righteousness on the part of each individual before 
God; the selfless plea for self-conquest, for the ruling 
of our own spirits? May we not have a definite re- 
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jection of compromise with evil, of deals with iniquity, 

a courageous and confident stand upon the power of the 

spirit of love to solve the hard problems of the world? 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 


Text of the New Hay-Pauncefote 
Canal Treaty. 


The United States of America and his Majesty Edward 
VII. of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the British dominions beyond the seas, 
King, and Emperor of India, being desirous to facilitate 
the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans by whatever route may be considered 

-expedient, and to that end to remove any objection 
which may arise out of the Convention of the 1th of 
April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton- Bulwer treaty, 
to the construction of such canal under the auspices of 
the government of the United States, without impairing 
the general principles of neutralization established in 
Article 8 of that convention, have for that purpose ap- 
pointed as their plenipotentiaries: the President of the 
United States, John Hay, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, and his Majesty Edward VII. 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the British dominions beyond the seas, King, and 
Emperor of India, the Right Honorable Lord Pauncefote, 
G.C. B., G. C. M.G., his Majesty’s ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary to the United States; who, hav- 
ing communicated to each other their full powers, which 
were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 

Articte I. The high contracting parties agree that 
the present treaty shall supersede the aforementioned 
Convention of the 19th of April, 1850. 

Articie II. It is agreed that the canal may be con- 
structed under the auspices of the government of the 
United States, either directly, at its own cost, or by gift 
or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 
subscriptions to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, 
subject to the provisions of the present treaty, the said 
government shall have and enjoy all the rights incident 
to such construction, as well as the exclusive right of 
providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 

ArticLe III. The United States adopts as the basis 
of the neutralization of such ship canal the following 
rules substantially as embodied in the Convention of 
Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 1888, for the 
free navigation of the Suez canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations observing these rules, 
on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any such nation, or its citizens or 
subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of trattic 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic 
shall be just and equitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any 
right of war be exercised nor any act of hostility be com- 
mitted within it. The United States, however, shall be 


at liberty to maintain such military police along the canal 
as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness and 
disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual 
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nor take any stores in the canal except so far as may be 
strictly necessary ; and the transit of such vessels through 
the canal shall be effected with the least possible delay, 
in accordance with the regulations in force, and with 
only such intermission as may result from the necessities 
of the service. Prizes shall be in all respects subject to 
the same rules as vessels of war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, 
munitions of war, or warlike materials in the canal, except 
in case of accidental hindrance of the transit, and in such 
case the transit shall be resumed with all possible dis- 
patch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters 
adjacent to the canal, within three marine miles of either 
end. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not remain in 
such waters longer than twenty-four hours at any one 
time except in case of distress, and in such case shall 
depart as soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one 
belligerent shall not depart within twenty-four hours 
from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings and all works 
necessary to the construction, maintenance and operation 
ot the canal shall be deemed to be parts thereof for the 
purposes of this treaty, and in time of war, as in time of 
peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or 
injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair 
their usefulness as part of the canal. 

ArtricLe IV. Itis agreed that no change of territorial 
sovereignty or of international relations of the country 
or countries traversed by the before-mentioned canal 
shall affect the general principles of neutralization or the 
obligations of the high contracting parties under the 
present treaty. 

ArticLe V. The present treaty shall be ratified by 
the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by his 
Britannic majesty; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Washington or at London at the earliest pos. 
sible time within six months from the date hereof. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed this treaty and hereunto aftixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the eighteenth day 
of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and one. 

Joun Hay, 
PAUNCEFOTE. 


(Seal) 
(Seal) 
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New Books. " 


InrernationaL Law. By G. G. Wilson, Ph.D., 
and George F. Tucker, Ph.D. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. Octavo. Cloth. 450 pages. 


This work of 450 pages, by Dr. Wilson of Brown 
University and Dr. Tucker, formerly reporter of de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, is 
intended only as an introduction to the study of inter- 
national law, and will be found an excellent work for 
those just commencing the subject. It gives a_ brief 
review of the history and general scope of international 
law, and then takes up the subject of the “ Persons in 
International Law,” namely, states, and their relations 
one to another. In Part III. on the “ International Law 
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of Peace,” which is developed intelligently, accurately, 
and with sufficient fullness to meet the aim of the work, 
the subject of diplomacy is given a relatively large con- 
sideration, because of its increasing importance in our 
times. The “ Amicable Settlement of Disputes,” treated 
of in Chapter XV. is given too little space for the 
importance of the subject at the present time. Parts 
IV. and V. treat respectively of the «+ International Law 
of War” and of * Neutrality.” The value of the work 
is much inereased by its list of reference books, and 
more particularly by its appendices giving the Tnstruc- 
tions for the United States Armies in the Field, the 
Manual of the Laws of War prepared by the Institute 
of International Law in 1880, the Rules of War drawn 
up by the Brussels Conference in 874, the Geneva Red 
Cross Convention, the Declaration of Paris (1856), the 
United States Naval War Code (1900), the United 
States Neutrality Laws, Procedure in Prize Courts, and 
a valuable Digest of Important Cases. 

We are surprised that a book of the character of this, 
published in 1901, should not contain among its appen- 
dices the “ Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes,” the Magna Charta of in- 
ternational law. 

Tue Lasr Worps or MEN anp 
Women. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. New York - 
Fleming II. Revell Company. Cloth. 3836 pages. 

Dr. Marvin does not tell us how many years he spent 
in preparing the material for this extraordinarily inter- 
esting book, but one can easily see that it was not a 
task of a day or of a year. The list of men and women 
whose names and last sayings he has brought together 
includes scores of the best known personages of history — 
many of whom have, indeed, been among the foremost 
makers of history. The collection is not a bare cata- 
logue of the names and sayings. In many cases a half 
page, page, or even more, is given to the elucidation of 
the circumstances under which the last words were 
uttered. The book has, therefore, much historical value, 
in addition to its moral instructiveness in regard to the 
fact of death. We congratulate the author on the 
important service which he has rendered, and hope his 
work may find its way to the eyes of multitudes of 
readers. 

Parriotic ELoguence. By Robert I. Fulton and 
Thomas C. Trueblood. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth. 364 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 

This work, by two of the foremost professors of elo- 
cution and oratory in the country, is an effort to bring 
together in convenient form the substance of the most 
notable orations relating to the Spanish-American War. 
Thirty-seven speakers are quoted, and the selections 
cover all the important phases of the stirring questions 
of the period. Among those quoted are Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Senator Beveridge, W. J. Bryan, Bourke 
Cockran, Chauncey Depew, J. P. Dolliver, Senator 
Hoar, Senator Lodge, Secretary Long, President 
McKinley, Carl Schurz, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
Senator Proctor, Whitelaw Reid, Charles E. Towne, 
Ek. O. Wolcott, Henry Van Dyke, ete. The authors of 
the book do not attempt to decide which of the speeches 
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are the most * patriotic,” but leave that to the readers 
predilections. The aim of the work is of course not 
political, but is to furnish valuable aid to students of 
public speaking. The biographical notices of the speak- 
ers at the end give the work additional attraction. 

Lanpseer: oF Firreen Pictures 
AND A Portrratr or THE Painter. With [ntroduc- 
tion and Interpretation, By Estelle M. Hurll. Boston ; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The lovers of pictures, particulariy of the paintings of 
Landseer, will find this book most attractive. It is the 
first attempt, the author thinks, to bring together a col- 
lection of Landseer’s pictures made in the modern half- 
tone process, from photographs direct from the original 
paintings. Among the pictures used are * The Connois- 
seurs,” the property of King Edward VIL.; * Shoeing,” 
from the National Gallery, London: “Suspense,” from 
the South Kensington Museum: * The Monarch of the 
Glen,” “The Twa Dogs,” “ Peace” and * War,” both 
from the London National Gallcry, + The Hunted Stag,” 
ete. The book is a beautiful specimen of the printer’s 
art, and the interpretations by the author show good 
insight and taste. 

Verses. By Hl. Lavinia Baily. Philadelphia: The 
American Friend Publishing Co. Cloth. 124 pages. 

This little book of verses, by H. Lavinia Baily, Secre- 
tary of the American Friends’ Peace Association, contains 
a number of excellent poems on aspects of the subject of 
peace. Miss Baily’s work is none of it cheap. It is fine 
in sentiment, pure in purpose, and poetically well 
executed, 

Pour ta er pour Wemanrre. By Archer 
de Lima. Lisbon: José Bastos. Paper covers. 120 
pages. In French. 

This littke work by Mr. de Lima, a member of the 
Royal Institute of Lisbon, is a discussion, in brief form, 
of the various questions touching the solution of the 
problem of peace now occupying nearly all thoughtful 
minds in every country. It was crowned by the Insti- 
tute of Lisbon. It is full of vigorous thought and is 
written in a glowing, enthusiastic style, which discloses 
a mind deeply convinced of the truth of the propositions 
which he supports. 

Members of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 

— His Excellency Count Frédéric 
Schénborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Jourt of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, ete. ; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Ilungarian Parliament, ete.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, ete. 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Hlouse of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, ete. 


Betcium. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, ete.; His 
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Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator; M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 

BuiGarta.— M. Danef, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
and Mr. Stantchef, Diplomatic Agent at St. Petersburg. 

Denmark, — Professor II. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, “ Conseiller 
extraordinaire ” at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. Léon Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — Ilis Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, * Conseiller intime actuel,” President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, “ Conseiller intime actuel,”  Conseiller-rap- 
porteur ” to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, * Con- 
seiller intime” of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of Gottingen. 

GREAT Briraix. — His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Ivaty.— His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the .Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Vergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris: His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Jaran. —M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

— M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation: 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General: Jonkheer G. L. M. TI. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

PorrucaL. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de si Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 
Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice; M. Agostinho 
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@VOrnellas Vasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg: 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

Roumanra. — M. Theodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalindéro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice; M. Eugéne Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs : 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russia. — M. N. V. Mouravieft, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor; M. E. 
V. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

Siam.—M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law; M, Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attorney- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr. Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

SWEDEN aNpD Norway.—M. 8. R. D. K. d@Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

Swirzertanp, — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law; M. Charles [Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900, 

Unirep Strares or America, — Benjamin Harrison, 
Ex-President of the United States, Ex-Senator (de- 
ceased); Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the United 
States; John W. Ex-Attorney-General of the 
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United States; George Gray, United States Circuit 
Judge. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. : 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose ofti- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform — A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 
hundred, prepaid. 


32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 


Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
12 pages. $1.50 per 
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The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R. 1., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
or Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism. — Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logie of War. — By Katrina Trask. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Letter Leaflet No. 5. 


Letter Leaf- 
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oy WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY- 


WE BSTER’ 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW EDITION 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alargecorps ofcompetent specialists. 


Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 


Also Webster’ s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 


*¢ First class 


Specimen pages, etc., 


in quality, 


second class in size. 


of both books sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


WE WILL SEND 


The ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
for one year and this 
excellent 
Marsh No. 5 Dictionary 
and Book Stand 


(expressage 
not prepaid), to any 
new subseriber sending us 


THREE DOLLARS 


We use the stand in our 
office and can thoroughly 
recommend it. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 


Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. 
THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 


Cloth, 50 ets. 


SOUTHERN HEROES; or THe 
Frienps 1X War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 


loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 


Edition. $1.50. 


one address $5.00. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. 46 illustrations. 45 cts. 


Five copies to 


A FINE GOLD PEN. 

To any one who will send us the 
names of three ner subscribers to the 
ApvocaTE OF PrAcE with the 
money, three dollars, we will send as 
a present, postpaid, a fine three- 
dollar fountain pen. 


| 
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Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
American Peace Society, Boston, a 
corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum 
of ——— dollars, to be employed by 
the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Irs Past, Present anp 
Furure. In French. By Michel 
tevon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages, $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
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